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First Things First in Education 


By VIERLING KERSEY, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Free public education for all the children and youth of the Pubiic 


P ° ‘ 7 = _ . education 
nation is one of the most cherished institutions of our Ameri- is the 


can democracy. The nature of the growth and development canene. 
of publie education in California indicates that this is par- 
ticularly true in our state. In it we have placed our trust 

for safeguarding and maintaining our democratic society and 

the demoeratie institutions developed during three centuries of 
progress. The social and economic unrest of the period 
through which we are now passing is creating distinetively new 

and different demands upon education and has placed addi- 
tional responsibilities upon the school. Our economic condi- 

tion has brought with it the insistence that school authorities 
exercise the strictest economy in the conduct of our educational 
program and that actual retrenchments be made in public 
school expenditures. The problem with which we must cope is 
therefore that of discharging the increased responsibilities 
devolving upon the schools by reason of our present economic 
conditions, while at the same time effecting genuine economies 
which will reduee the burden of public school costs. 

Thousands of our youth who in normal times would be Recent 


years have 


seeking employment, are now continuing their education in Paton 
4 


our publie schools, due to lack of employment opportunities ; — 


while even greater numbers, youths and adults alike, who have fe 
utions 


lost employment, are now re-enrolled in the public schools in - 
adaitiona 


order to improve their educational equipment and to fit them- educational 
a. . . . ’ - services. 

selves further for participation in gainful occupations. 

Recent years have witnessed an ever increasing demand for 

further education of many types. This demand has in part 

been met by the upward extension of secondary education and 

in part by a broadened program of adult and continuation 

education. Throughout all levels of education there has been 

an adaptation of methods and curricula designed to fit edu- 

cational programs better to meet the specifle needs, interests, 
Note.—The materials contained in this article have been prepared in response 

ton need in the field for information relating to economies which may be effected 

in the fiseal administration of our schools, and for the order in which such economies 


may wisely be effected. 

Reprints of this article will be made available to school administrators, school 
boards, and lay groups interested in studying the financial problems now confronting 
our schools. Please address requests for reprints to the Division of Textbooks and 
Publications. 
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and abilities of all individuals particularly to provide a more 
salable equipment in terms of employment. 

The school has promptly responded to the demands made of 
it by a people desirous of obtaining for themselves the best 
that education may offer. Education as a public enterprise is 
and must be responsive to the public will. School officials 
must be responsive in interpreting the wishes of the public 
in the form of educational opportunities offered. 

At the same time, school officials as public servants have a 
very definite responsibility for maintaining schools on a basis 
of economy consistent always with educational efficiency. 
Reduction in expenditures not consistent with educational 
efficiency is certainly not economy. Educational budgets must 
provide for the continuance of an adequate educational pro- 
gram, but no services or facilities should be continued which 
are not genuinely essential to such a program. Economies 
must begin with the elimination of unproven and unnecessary 
school functions. 

School officials in California have been keenly. aware of 
their responsibilities in this connection. Instances abound of 
economies effected. Perhaps the most common practice in 
the interest of economy has been the increase in class size 
and teacher load. It is possible that this means of economy, 
if carried too far, may impair edueational efficiency and 
place an unbearable burden upon the teachers. School 
administrators, by taking careful advantage of present low 


market prices, have been able to effect substantial savings 


in the purchase of school supplies and equipment. The estab- 
lishment of better accounting methods has in many eases given 
creater control, through more detailed analyses of costs, of the 
school budget, with the result that a better distribution of 
costs has been effected and considerable saving made. 


Many other means’ have been adopted for economizing in 
public school expenditures. Not always have the economies 
been effected without real injury to the educational program. 
In some eases, wholesale reductions in teachers’ salaries, 
elimination of automatic salary increases, discontinuance of 
special services such as attendance supervision, health service, 
or special education of handicapped children, have resulted 
in drastic reductions in public school costs. Many such meas- 
ures of economy have resulted in actual injury to the public 
schools, to the pupils, and to the teachers. 
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No essential part of the publie school program can be 
eliminated without denying some group of pupils a part of the 
education to which they are entitled. It is our belief that the 


public does not desire to cripple the publie schools. They are , 


eyen more insistent than ever upon the maintenance of a high 
standard of public education, both for children and for adults. 
At this time the public is particularly insistent that the public 
schools shall not curtail educational offerings. At the same 
time, the pressure of public school costs has become so great, 
largely because of the fault in methods of financing schools, 
that almost universal demand is being made that no unneces- 
sary school activities be allowed to continue. 

It is our belief that the most important problem before the 
people of California in connection with public school finance 
is that of providing a radical change in present methods of 
financing schools. Until this can be accomplished, however, it 
will be necessary for school officials not only to refrain from 
inereases in school budgets, but actually to find means of 
reducing school costs. In doing this, it is imperative that the 
vital elements of the publie school program be safeguarded, 
and that no program of retrenchment be attempted which will 
result in serious harm to the welfare of the pupils in the public 
schools. 

First things must be kept first. During this period of 
insistence upon reductions in public school expenditures which 
are certain to reduce normal programs of activity, the most 
important question confronting the school administrator who 
is responsive to the current demands for economy, is that of 
determining the sequence in which such economies may be 
effected with the least amount of harm resulting to the welfare 
of the children enrolled in our public schools. Determination 
of the sequence of importance of the several school activities 
must be made in each ease with full consideration of all local 
conditions. It is impossible to state such a sequence which 
would apply to the many individual school districts of the state. 
Local conditions are so variable that decision will have to be 
made on the basis of local factors such as the extent to which 
economies have already been instituted, the limitations of 
school district revenues, the extension of the educational pro- 
gram, and the scope of the program of activities which are not 
essentially or directly a part of the educational program. 

It is possible, however, to develop suggestions as to the rela- 
tive order in which economies can be effected in general with- 
out attempting to make specific application of such suggestions 
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in the case of individual school districts. Such suggestions are 
embodied in the following recommended sequence which it is 
believed should obtain in general in attempts to effect school 
economies. 

School economies should be classified broadly in two groups. 
The first group comprises those economies which can be effected 
without curtailment of school activities. The second group 
includes those economies which will require definite curtail- 
ment of some aspects of the public school program. The first 
group mentioned involves primarily those economies which 
ean be effected only with the full consent of the people and 
which can not be effected without such consent ; it also includes 
those economies which can be made effective at the insistence 
of school administrators and school boards. 

Specifically, the recommended sequence which should obtain 
in endeavors to effect school economies with the least serious 
and permanent injury to the public school program, and thus 
to the interests of those being educated in the public schools, is 


as follows: 


I. Eeonomies which do not involve curtailment of school 
activities 
A. Economies requiring initiative by, and consent of, the 
people 
1. Increase in the size of districts, schools, and classes 
Unionization of school districts or the increase in 
the size of districts by annexation may in many 
instances result in consolidation of administrative, 
supervisory, and instructional costs with resultant 
economies of considerable size. Such results can 
readily be accomplished by the cooperative effort 
of school administration and an informed public 
interested in securing the benefits to be derived 
from such activity. In many parts of the state 
actual study has indicated situations where thou- 
sands of dollars may be saved by such aetion on 
the part of the people. 
. The elimination of unnecessary small schools both 
in urban and in rural communities would result, in 
a large number of cases, in the elimination of the 
entire cost of maintenance of such schools by pro- 
viding for the housing and instruction of the pupils 
in such schools in other schools now being operated 
with considerably less than a full school load. These 
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results will depend upon the extent to which coop- 
erative action on the part of school administration 
and the public is secured. Numerous specific 
instances could be cited where reductions in cost 
would result from this type of consolidation but 
where lack of sympathetic cooperation has _pre- 
vented the consolidations. 


In many schools of the state the elimination of small 
classes cannot be effected because of a never ceas- 
ing demand for the continuance of certain types 
of educational offerings desired by but a compara- 
tively few of the students enrolled, and because of 
the inability of the people to effect the consolida- 
tion of small schools for the purpose of increasing 
class size. 

2. Extension of participation in consolidated purchasing 

of school supplies 

The School Code of California requires all ele- Large 


savings 


mentary school dstricts, except those governed by city may be 
eect ec 


boards of education, and permits high school districts through 
and city school districts, to purchase standard school maroon 
supplies and equipment through the office of the eape 
county superintendent of schools or the county pur- 
chasing agent. Very large savings have been effected 
through participation by the school districts in this 
consolidated purchasing of school supplies and equip- 
ment. The savings effected by this consolidated pur- 
chasing can be greatly augmented in the’ following - 
ways: 
a. By inereased participation, by high school districts, 

and by city school districts in the county purchas- 

ing. 

. By extension of the lists of standard school supplies 

and equipment so as to include all of the items most 

commonly purchased by school districts. 

At the present time very few of the counties have 
developed standard lists of school supplies and 
equipment which are as extensive as they should be. 

The result is that only a small part of the possible 
saving accruing from the plan has actually been 
realized. Moreover, in a few counties some high 
school districts have availed themselves of this 
method of buying, and in one county every school 
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district has joined in county purchasing. In gen- 

eral most high school districts have not yet taken 

advantage of the saving which may be made in this 
way. Expansion in the efficiency of the consoli- 
dated purchasing should be effected by both exten- 
sion of the standard lists and by inereased par- 
ticipation in the plan by high school districts and 
city school districts. It should be clearly under. 
stood, however, that such extension of consolidated 
county purchasing for school districts will reduce 
the amount of patronage provided at public cost 
for local merchants. 

Consolidation of school districts and school adminis- 

tration 

The organization of the school districts of Califor- 
nia is responsible for a considerable amount of unnec- 
essary expenditure of public moneys because of thie 
resultant duplication of services to elementary and 
secondary schools. In most cases elementary schools 
are administered and governed independently of the 
local high schools. Consolidation of the control of 
elementary schools and high schools under single 
boards of education and the same administrative offi- 
cials would result in improvements in the integration 
of elementary and secondary education and would also 
result in definite elimination of duplications of expense 
both for educational administration and supervision, 
and for business management. Such consolidation 
will require a considerable change in current attitudes 
towards localized control of schools in the interest of 
a more efficient and more economical type of organiza- 
tion and control. By this we do not mean the estab- 
lishment of a centralized system of administration 
but rather the discontinuance of unnecessary small 
independent units which logically should unite as 
consolidated districts for both elementary and _sec- 
ondary edueation. 

One of the most common possibilities for economy 
through consolidation of elementary and high school 
districts is that which results from the possibility of 
utilizing extra space in elementary school buildings 
for housing ninth grade pupils in a junior high school 
organization, or for utilizing similar unused space in 
high school buildings for housing seventh and eighth 
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grade pupils in a six-year jJunior-senior high school 
organization. Specific studies made in rural high 
school districts in the state have shown that these 
recognized better types of school organization would 
actually result in a decrease in the total expenditure 
for elementary schools and high schools and a cor- 
responding reduction in the total tax rate levied upon 
the people for elementary schools and high schools. 


Such eonsolidations require the initiative and con- 


sent of the people. 


B. Economies which may be effected by school administra- 


tion 


1. Inereases in class size 


a. 


b. 


School administrators, with the approval of their 
governing boards, in many eases can eliminate 
small classes entirely by assigning the pupils in 
such classes to other existing classes in which space 
is available to receive them. In some instances this 
might mean the elimination of certain subject mat- 
ter offering which would result in some eurtail- 
ment of school activities. In general, however, the 
thought here expressed is that there should be no 
actual elimination of subjects but rather merely 
the consolidation of classes in the same subject. 
This will accommodate added enrollment and lessen 
the need for new teachers. 


In many rural high schools of the state class size 
can be increased in a number of subjects by offer- 
ing the subjects only in alternate years, thus com- 
bining the pupils of two grades in one class for the 
particular subjects in which there is compara- 
tively low enrollment from any one grade. This is 
particularly true with regard to foreign language 
classes and laboratory science classes. 


Increase in the size of classes can be effected by 
assignment of larger teaching loads in urban dis- 
triets, particularly in those elementary or high 
schools having large enrollments requiring several 
sections for each grade or subject. Naturally there 
is a point beyond which school administration 
should not go in increasing the instructional load 
of teachers since to do so would not only be unfair 
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to the teachers but would impair the efficiency of 
instruction. 


2. Increase in instructional load 


Standard a. Considerable variation exists in the instructional 
teaching * A 

load load imposed upon teachers in the several schools 
should be " ; A 

established. and districts of the state. In some instances all 


teachers are given a uniform load in terms of num- 
ber of actual hours of instruction with provision 
being made for a free period for ‘each teacher. In 
other eases a uniform load is required in terms of 
hours of instruction without provision for a free 
period. In other cases no uniformity exists with 
regard to the number of hours of instructional load. 
In still other cases teacher load is measured in 
terms of total pupil contacts as well as in terms of 
hours of instruction. It would seem desirable that 
some standard be developed whereby all teachers 
would be required to bear approximately the same 
total teaching load. This might in some instances 
result in a lessening of the load of individual teach- 
ers but probably would in general increase the 
teaching load in most of the districts of the state. 
It is a responsibility devolving upon school 
administrators to establish some adequate standards 
of instructional load which would at the same time 
eliminate unfair discrepancies and insure economic 


practices. 
a b. The adjustment of the schedule of classes by 
’ waiss 
period standardizing the length of class periods and the 
should be 
standardized number of periods in the daily sehedule has a 
direct bearing upon the problem of the adjustment 
of the teaching loads. It also would operate to 
eliminate some of the cost of schools by making it 
possible to utilize teaching service more uniformly. 
3. Improvement in the scheduling of classes 
Overlapping a. Rearrangement of the class schedule for the purpose 
periods anc : eae x 2 . 7 
unassigned of eliminating overlapping periods and unassigned 
classroom se ° 
space classroom space would in many eases result in 
should be . s A . 
eliminated. definite economy. Combinations of forty-minute 


and sixty-minute periods with the result that the 
sixty-minute period precludes the use of specific 
rooms during the remaining twenty minutes of the 


of 
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second forty-minute period appears to be wasteful. 
So also does the scheduling of classes which leaves 
many classrooms unoccupied for a number of 
periods during the school day. <A _ re-scheduling 
of classes to secure the maximum utilization of 
the school plant would frequently result in a short- 
ening of the school day, the elimination of double 
and triple free periods for teachers and of actual 
reduction in the cost of instruction. 

All of the above possibilities for economy lie 
wholly within the discretion of school adminis- 
trators and school boards and are possible of aecom- 
plishment without impairing or curtailing the pro- 
gram of school activities. It is recognized that in 
most instances these means have already been 
employed for the improvement of the efficiency of 
school administration and the economy of instrue- 
tion. 


4. Increase in administrative and supervisory loads 

a. The same variation exists in the amount of assign- 
ment made to administrative officials as in the case 
of assignment of teaching loads. The ratio of 
administrative officials to supervisory and teaching 
staff varies in every district in which an adminis- 
trative staff is employed. It is possible that school 
administrators might develop standards of adminis- 
trative load for subordinate administrative officials 
in terms of such a ratio of administrators to super- 
visors and teachers. Actual practice in this regard 
would depend to a considerable extent upon the 
degree to which administrative services are central- 
ized or decentralized. In either case it is possible 
that increases in administrative loads might be 
effected which would not be inconsistent with edu- 
cational efficiency. 

b. Definite economies can be effected in a number of 
cases by increasing the supervisory load in larger 
school districts. The possibilities of assignment of 
elementary school principals as supervisory prin- 
cipals of several schools; decrease in the number 
of supervisory officers maintained in the central 
administrative staff; and of substituting super- 
visors in general fields rather than in special sub- 
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jects commend themselves to school administrators 
from the point of view of the practicable economies 
thus offered. In some cases elementary school 
principals have actually been assigned teaching 
responsibilities as a result of the elimination of a 
large part of their clerical responsibilities, thus 
effecting definite economies in supervisory costs. 


IT. Economies requiring definite curtailment of current school 
activities 

In the following suggestions, the possibilities for econ- 
omies are listed in the order of least curtailment or injury 
to essential school activities. These suggestions include 
possible economies which require the cooperative consent 
and aetivity of school administrators and governing boards 
of school districts. 

The purpose of these suggestions is to indicate what in 
our opinion is the sequence in which, in general, such 
economies should be effected in the event that economies 
of this type are absolutely required even though they must 
of necessity result in a curtailment of normal programs of 
school activities. 

A. Expansions of school aetivity 


1. Service expansion 


Under the heading of service expansion are included 


In the 

wes such current and projected additional non-educational 

se services of the schools as play-ground activities, inter- 

a scholastic athletics, and civic and community service. 

—* Under present conditions these types of expanded serv- 
ice activities of the public schools should be the first 


to be curtailed in the interests of economy since they 
do not contribute directly to the immediate education 
of those enrolled in the publie schools. Programs of 
school health service, dental inspection, and trans- 
portation which might be considered as coming under 
this head are not of the non-edueational type of 
expanded school service and should be retained in the 
program of the public school as important parts 
thereof, to be curtailed only after other possibilities 


have been canvassed. 
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2. Edueational expansion 


In many of the more progressive local school sys- 
tems of the state there have been developed long-term 
plans of educational expansion involving additions 
to curriculum offerings; extension of special services 
such as the education of handicapped and gifted 
children; extension of the secondary school program 
by addition of Junior college offerings; and initiation 
of other types of expanded educational services in 
addition to those now offered. Such expansions 
involve considerable addition to the cost of the local 
school program and, under prevailing conditions of 
finance, might well be delayed. In many districts 
similar expansions have recently been accomplished. 
It is possible that a temporary discontinuance of some 
of the expanded phases of the educational program 
could be accomplished with corresponding curtail- 
ments in school costs without materially reducing the 
efficiency of the schools. Careful consideration must 
be given by school administrators, however, to the 
possibilities of permanent impairment of school 
efficiency before decision is made in this regard. 


. Experimental activities 


One of the essential characteristics of a modern 
school system is that of continuing experimentation 
for the purpose of determining the adequacy and 
value of various types of educational activities and 
practices. Programs of experimentation should, 
under normal conditions, be going forward at all times 
in most school districts in order that continued 
improvement of instruction may result. Under eur- 
rent economic conditions, however, experimental activ- 
ities might be reduced or discontinued temporarily 
without permanent ill effect on the educational 
program and without materially affecting the essential 
education of the children. This does not mean that 
experimentation should be entirely discontinued. 
Frequently experimental programs do not add to the 
local costs and in many eases they have the direct 
result of pointing out more economical methods of 
administration, supervision, and instruction. Such 
types of experimentation certainly should be con- 
tinued, and even strengthened at this time. Many 
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of the major economies in school administration have 
been brought about as a result of experimentation. 
Too drastic curtailment of experimental activities 
might prevent the discovery of new ways of econo- 
mizing. 
Special services 

During recent vears the public schools have been 
required to assume many functions of service hitherto 
performed by other social agencies than the schools. 
Such services have become almost integral parts of 
the public school program and have added materially 
to the total welfare of the school child: They are, 
however, still to be considered as quasi-educational 
functions, not wholly a part of the educational pro- 
gram in many districts, and therefore may properly 
be considered as constituting a considerable charge 
not legitimately a part of normal school costs. Such 
services include health service programs, nutrition 
activities, dental service, safety activities, school elini- 
cal service, placement and employment service, 
attendance supervision, and club activities. Curtail- 
ment of these services would in many eases seriously 
affect the public school program and such curtailment 
should be undertaken only after careful consideration 
of the values of the activities involved. Reductions 
in local costs, however, can well be effected by some 
curtailment of these activities as a temporary 
expedient. 


Maintenance 


The maintenance of the school plant, involving 
normal upkeep and repairs to buildings, grounds, and 
equipment, comprises one of the major classifications 
of school distriet expenditures. Reductions in local 
budgets could be effected by holding current expendi- 
tures for maintenance purposes to the minimum. It 
is quite true that postponement of necessary mainte- 
nance and repair activities may in the long run result 
in a greater total expenditure; but temporary post- 
ponements of such maintenance costs as are not imper- 
atively necessary can be effected without materially 
increasing the total cost. Such postponement would 
effect temporary saving. 
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6. Materials and supplies 


~“ 


Efficient administration of the purchase of materials /°** 


standards of 
and supplies of instruction and of school maintenance M*tcandise 


may 
as Ss ; y _ eve savine 1Q temporarily 
has resulted in very large saving of public moneys. beamed 


Undoubtedly, however, there are many _ instances pose 
where improvement can be effected in the purchase 

of supplies by careful study of market conditions and 

by consolidation of purchasing so as to secure the 
price reductions available through quantity buying. 
Such saving would be made without in any way cur- 
tailing the school program. 

At the present time, it would seem that school 
administrators might well consider the possibility of 
purchasing materials and supplies of a somewhat 
lower standard than that which has been maintained 
in the past. It is not necessary that the most expen- 
sive quality of merchandise be purchased. Frequently 
a very satisfactory article may be secured at consider- 
ably less cost than would be required for the highest 
type of merchandise. School administrators might 
well endeavor to effect considerable saving through 
temporarily adopting lowered standards in this con- 
nection. 

The local administration of the use of materials and Use of 


materials 
supplies of instruction and of school maintenance pa 
for the purpose of reducing the quantity of such should be 


materials and supplies actually consumed would like- supervised. 
wise result in saving. The establishment of minimum 
standards of use in terms of pupil, class, room, or 
building use should be undertaken by all school 
administrators. Close supervision by building prin- 

cipals of the use of materials and supplies by teachers, 
pupils, and janitors would result in more economical 

costs for individual eshools. 


. Capital outlays 


The postponement of long-term plans for the aequi- ren 


sition of new sites, buildings, and equipment and for improvement 


the improvement of public school property should be property 
commended as a temporary means of reducing school opportunity 
costs. (This does not mean that postponement of all meuerety 
programs of additions to the permanent equipment of 


school districts should be delayed.) Where such addi- 
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tions are badly needed in order to provide adequate 
housing for pupils it is advisable to make these addi- 
tions while prices are low as they are at the present 
time. Expansions of this character which are not 
imperatively needed, however, could well be post- 
poned. In individual school districts the possibilities 
of permanent economies which might be effected at 
the present time, when costs of materials and labor 
are extremely low, should be weighed against the 
actual need for such expansions and the ability of the 
people to pay the additional costs at the present time. 

It is well to stress the advisability at this time of 
bonding as compared with the costs of the ‘‘pay as 
you go’’ plan for financing capital investments. By 
bonding, school districts will receive the benefit of cur- 
rent low costs and at the same time will be enabled to 
pay over a period of time so that the major burden 
of the payment will be made during times of normal 
prosperity. 


Curricular offerings 
One of the most frequently heard charges against the 
public schools is that too little time is spent on funda- 
mentals and too much time on so-called ‘‘fads and 
frills.’’ Much of the evidence which has been made 
available during recent years as to the value of the 
several aspects of the educational program tends to 
indicate that many of the newer types of educational 
offerings contribute proportionately far more to the 
effective education of the school child than do many of 
the so-called fundamentals. It is certainly true that 
there is much lost time and waste effort for expan- 
sion involved in the retention in the school curriculum 
of obsolete materials which no longer have value. 
Reorganization of courses of study for the purpose of 
eliminating non-essentials might well result in a short- 
ening of the time spent by pupils in the schools, reduce 
failures, and effect very considerable saving. 

It is true that some saving could be effected by ecur- 
tailment of the more modern types of socialized and 
individual instruction. No attempt should be made 
in this direction, however, without careful study and 
evidence showing that such curtailment will not 
materially reduce the efficiency of instruction. 
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9. Units of educational service 
The modern program of public education involves oe 
the kindergarten, the elementary school, the junior orden 
high sehool, the senior high school, and the junior ecol- _.. 
lege. There is also involved in this modern program 
provision for vocational training of boys and girls and 
of adults and for continuation and adult education 
for those who have dropped out of school and who 
require additional educational service of a vocational 
or academic character. It is considered that each of 
these levels of education and the several special pro- 
grams involving vocational training and continuation 
education is an absolutely essential part of the modern 
program of public education. Attempts to effect 
economies by the elimination of any of these levels or 
phases of education will unquestionably arouse more 
serious opposition on the part of the public itself than 
even on the part of the school administrator. Demands 
for the discontinuance of the kindergarten, or of the 
junior college, or of vocational education, or of adult 
education will come from comparatively few indi- 
viduals and will be resisted strongly by most of the 
people. Possible curtailments of activity along some 
of these lines, however, may be possible without seri- 
ously impairing the educational offering of the public 
schools. Thus, for instance, the entertainment types 
of adult classes should be eliminated as should also 
many other phases of the program which do not con- 
tribute definitely to recognized educational objectives 
and to the social and economic welfare of those 


enrolled. 


Supplemental materials of instruction 


The modern enriched program of instruction offered {vane 
on the elementary and high school levels requires the * pre 
utilization of a large amount of supplemental instrue- ™***- 
tional material. This is particularly true with regard 
to supplemental readers and other types of textbooks 
and reference books to be used to augment the regu- 
lar texts. Any considerable increase in class size 
results in a necessity for increased quantities of sup- 
plemental instructional material. An example of this 
is the need for individual pupil work-books in read- 
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ing, arithmetic, and the social studies whenever 
class size becomes so great as to make individual 
instruction difficult. 

A program of reduction of school costs may require 
curtailment in the quantity of such supplemental 
materials provided by the school. The adoption of 
new supplemental books and additions to the supplies 
of such materials already on hand might be postponed 
without material educational loss. The utilization of 
the same materials by two or three classes instead of 
by a single class; the use of public brary facilities in 
larger measure than is now common; and even actual 
reduction in the amount of supplemental materials 
available, commend themselves as means of economy 
which are preferable to some other possible means 
which might have to be accepted. 

Transportation 

The development of the larger unit of school admin- 
istration in the form of union high school districts 
and union elementary school districts has brought 
about the necessity for providing pupil transportation 
because of the distances at which pupils live from the 
centralized schools established in such districts. Pro- 
vision of transportation is a common activity in many 
school districts. The cost,of transportation has become 
a considerable item in the district budget, mount- 
ing in some instances to as high as twenty-five per 
cent of the total current maintenance budget. The 
development of state regulations of pupil transporta- 
tion in the interest of pupil safety has emphasized the 
responsibility of school districts in connection with 
the provision of pupil transportation. The adminis- 
tration of state regulations governing pupil transpor- 
tation will frequently result in a _ necessity for 
additional expenditure in order to provide safer 
means of transportation for children. The possibili- 
ties for effecting economy of school costs by curtailing 
or reducing pupil transportation are rather definitely 
limited since, in almost all cases, such transportation 
as 1s provided is absolutely necessary. Some saving 
ean be effected, however, by improving the type of 
transportation facilities and the administration of such 
facilities. In general, it has been found that where 
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considerable numbers of pupils are required to be 
transported, transportation can be most economically 
provided by the operation of transportation equip- 
ment owned by the school district. In each district it 
should be the obligation of the administration to 
secure complete data as to the comparative costs of 
the several possible methods of providing transpor- 
tation, and the most inexpensive method should be 
adopted provided there is guarantee of adequate pro- 
tection of the pupils being transported. Consolida- 
tion of bus routes; the elimination of unnecessary 
transportation, such as transportation of pupils from 
short distances to school; curtailment in the amounts 
allowed for transportation within cities or for trans- 
portation provided by parents; and strict economy in 
the purchase and upkeep of transportation equip- 
ment, should be practiced for the purpose of reducing 
school costs. Where it is possible to actually reduce 
the amount of transportation provided without seri- 
ously impairing the opportunity of pupils for receiv- 
ing an education, such curtailment might well be 
undertaken at this time. Scientific bus routing in a 
number of districts has reduced costs considerably 
and has resulted in reducing the number of buses 
used. 


Administration 


It is the funetion of school administration to pear 
OSS1Die 
manage the local educational enterprise with effi- ee 
curtail en 


ciency and economy. A necessary part of administra- or reaiust- 
- - 7 ment of 
tion is therefore the securing of adequate factual adminis- 
trative 


information on the basis of which policies may be uctivities. 


determined, practises initiated, modified, or discon- 
tinued, and decisions involving all phases of school 
activity predicated. It is a recognized fact that ace- 
quate financial and educational records are not always 
available in local school districts for the use of school 
administration in the determination and solution of 
administrative problems. In such eases it is necessary 
that adequate accounting systems be developed since 
the economies growing out of study of complete rec- 
ords would more than offset the slight additional 
expense involved in the establishment of the account- 
ing system. Every school administration should 
4—92509 
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devote considerable time to the study of financial and 
educational accounts for the purpose of eliminating 
those functions, activities, or practices which are not 
economical and the elimination of which would not 
impair educational efficiency. 

Numerous types of economies are possible through 
the curtailment or re-adjustment of administrative 
activities. At the present time nearly all of these 
possibilities have already been exhausted, since the 
first pressure which economic stringency exerts in 
school districts usually is brought to bear upon so- 
called overhead or administrative costs. Limita- 
tion of administrative staffs, elimination of clerical 
and administrative services which can be dispensed 
with without serious loss, increase in the service load 
of administrative staff members, and consolidation of 
administrative responsibililties are all means of 
economy through curtailment of administrative activ- 
ity which already have been effected probably to a 
greater extent than any other single type of school 
economy. Any additional economy through this means 
should be contemplated only after due consideration 
has been given to the possibilities for economy previ- 
ously cited and also after full consideration of the 
possible effects of such additional measures. 


. Supervision 


The whole objective of the public school centers 
about the act of teaching since it is at this point that 
pupil learning takes place and the purposes of the 
publie school are given expression. The supervision 
of instruction is the next most important function 
performed in the system of public schools maintained 
in California. The object of supervision is the 
improvement of classroom teaching through whatever 
means, devices, and materials may be brought to bear 
upon the teacher for the purpose of modifying teach- 
ing procedures and results. Statements urging the 
elimination of supervision as an umnecessary and 
expensive school activity are made only by those per- 
sons who are unfamiliar with school procedures and 
ignorant of the value of and the results obtained by 
supervision. Like every other aspect of the public 
school program, however, curtailment of supervisory 
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activity is a possibility, the results of which will vary 
in their serious effects upon educational efficiency in 
proportion to the extent of the curtailment required 
and also in proportion to the amount and kind of 
supervision actually being provided. Reduction in 
cost of supervision, if absolutely necessary, should be 
effected in such manner as not to deprive the class- 
room teacher of the most essential helps now pro- 
vided by supervision. It has already been pointed 
out that some economy may be afforded by increasing 
the supervisory load within the school districts and 
by eliminating supervision in highly specialized sub- 
ject fields wherein the object of supervision is largely 
to provide a highly technical though not indispensable 
type of information and advice to teachers. It has 
been pointed out that additional economies might be 
effected by the consolidation of supervisory service in 
broad general fields through the consolidation of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools under unified admin- 
istrative control. 

The importance of supervision of instruction is so 


great that it is well to stress again the imperative 
need for the continuance of this service in the public 
schools and for withstanding all endeavors to eliminate 
this vital function of public education. 


. Teachers’ salaries 

In view of the fact that the cost of teachers’ salaries 
constitutes from sixty to seventy-five per cent of the 
current expenditures of the school districts of the 
state, it is readily understandable why the first 
demand for economy and reduction of school costs 
usually takes the form of a demand for reduction in 
the salaries of teachers. Nevertheless, it is equally 
manifest that such a step must be the last means to be 
considered for effecting economies during a tempo- 
rary period of depression. We feel assured that the 
people of the state do not desire either to reduce the 
salaries of teachers or to curtail in any serious way 
the educational opportunities provided for their 
children. We are also positively assured that there is 
no general feeling that teachers are over-paid. 
Analysis of salaries paid to teachers as compared with 
salaries paid to other types of professional employees 
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shows that public school teachers’ salaries have not yet 
reached a level comparable with that attained in 
most other fields of similar endeavor and based upon 
a like amount of training. Reductions in teachers’ 
salaries without question would be permanent or semi- 
permanent in character. All evidence which is avail- 
able as to the trends of teachers’ salaries indicates 
that general increases in such salaries are very diffi- 
cult to seeure and are obtained only after prolonged 
and serious endeavor. 

If it becomes necessary, in the interests of public 
economy, to reduce the amount of money available 
for teaching in the public schools, it is suggested that 
the following sequence of possible activities for effect- 
ine sueh economies be given careful consideration. 

a. All possibilities for the increase of teaching loads 

should first be exhausted, at least to the point 
where further increase would begin to constitute 
serious impairment of educational efficiency. 
All possible consolidations of classes and schools 
should be completed in order to prevent additions 
to the teaching staff and if possible to actually 
eliminate unnecessary teaching positions. 


Before attempting salary reductions, the possibil- 
ities of economy through the selection of teachers 
on the lower levels of the salary schedule for any 
positions or for replacement of teachers leaving the 
service should be exhausted. 


Readjustment of salary schedules for the purpose 
of establishing equitable ratios between the sal- 
aries paid to the several groups of school employees 
(namely, administrative officers, supervisory offi- 
cials, principals, and teachers) should be effected 
and any actual reductions in salaries which might 
be required should be effected by first reducing 
the salaries of those employees whose present sal- 
aries are higher than would be indicated as proper 
by the ratios so established. 

If salary reductions on the basis of readjustment 
of salary schedules to provide more nearly equit- 
able ratios of salary for the several types of posi- 
tions prove insufficient and still further reductions 
are required, flat salary reductions in terms of a 
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fixed percentage of the actual current salaries 
should next be considered. This is a step which 
should: be taken only in the event of desperate 
pressure. 


. The elimination of automatie increases in salary 
provided under salary schedules adopted by gov- 
erning boards of school districts should be the last 
means attempted for effecting economies in school 
costs through reduction of salaries. Sueh action 
would in most cases affect comparatively small per- 
centages of the total teachers employed within a 
district and would deny the salary increase to those 
teachers who need it most. In the larger school 
districts considerably more than the majority of 
the teachers are now receiving the maximum sal- 
aries provided under the local salary schedule. 
Elimination of automatic salary increases would 
therefore not affect these teachers but rather would 
affect only those teachers, usually the younger men 
and women, most recently employed in the district 
who receive the lowest salaries paid in the district. 
The injustice of the elimination of automatie salary 
increases is very apparent. It is our belief that 
in no ease should any school district eliminate 
automatic salary increases where such increases 
have for a number of years been incorporated as 
a part of the fixed salary schedule plan of the 
district. 


In conclusion it is thought wise to again ermphasize the fact 
that of the possible means of economizing suggested in this 
statement, only those are positively recommended by the State 
Department of Education which ean be effected without 
serious curtailment of the normal program of activities of the 
publie schools. The sequence suggested in which the several 
possibilities for economy should be considered is that of the 
least probable serious curtailment of normal public school 
activities. Those means of economy which can be effected 
without curtailment of the school program are the first which 
should be considered in any school district in the state. Many 
of the economies of this type herein suggested should be put 
into effect. The actual sequence adopted for effecting econ- 
omies by definite curtailment of present activities should be 
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established separately for each individual school district upon 
the basis of careful consideration of all pertinent local factors, 

It is our belief that school administrators and school boards 
will be, as is the State Department of Education, not only 
willing but desirous of cooperating with the public to the 
fullest extent in effecting all wise economies in the expenditure 
of publie school funds. We believe that the publie will agree 
that essential school activities must not be curtailed. In the 
event of continuance of current unusual and drastic local 
reductions in the funds available for the support of the public 
schools, school officials and the public will have to seek some 
other solution of the problems involved since there is a limit 
beyond which we can not go in the reduction of school costs. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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A Year of Patriotic Thought 


It has been our custom in the schools of California to honor 
George Washington by some type of program or other observance on 
February 22, his birthday. This vear, the bicentenary of his birth, 
schools throughout the land are urged to continue during the entire 
year their study of the life and contributions of this great American. 

The George Washington Bicentennial Commission appointed by 
Congress, with the President of the United States as its chairman, ealls 
for celebrations from February 22 to Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 
1932. The observance of all holidays and anniversaries during that 
period are to be related as far as possible with the life of Washington. 

In order to make this continued activity possible for schools, there 
has been made available a wealth of material for little or no cost. 

Helps for Schools, by Florence C. Cox, published by the United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, pamphlet No. 
25, price $0.05, has a variety of suggestions; books for pupils to read 
about George Washington and his time; a list of free material available 
to schools: old-time musie from Washington’s time as well as modern 
musie about George Washington; pictures: poems; plays; pageants and 
dramatizations; and many suggested activities for pupils; additional 
source material for the teacher with information about a George 
Washington work book of planned procedures as to continuous directed 
study about Washington throughout the year. 

The George Washington Bicentennial Commission, Washington, 
D. C., furnishes on request without charge 16 most interesting pamph- 
lets dealing with some aspect of Washington’s life, environment and 
activities. The commission also furnishes 12 programs on 48 sub- 
topies for the use of schools and community organizations. 

The State Department of Education is also preparing a bulletin 
dealing with certain aspects of the life of Washington which will soon 
be ready for distribution. 

It is the hope of the State Department of Education that the 
plans of the Bicentennial Commission be carried out in the school 
activities all over the state, and that we may have in truth a year of 
patriotic thought. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Departmental Communications 


Department of Education 
V. Kersey, Director 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


The schools of the State of California, like other activities, seem 
to be confronted by a period of abnormal challenge demanding action 
on our part. 

It is the wish of the Superintendent of Public Instruction that 
school officials and teachers be reassured of our interest in their prob- 
lems. The Department of Education is conserving its strength to 
meet your demands and members of the staff will be assigned to assist 
vou in the solution of the particular and general problems which con- 
front you. If you will indicate the service which you desire we shall 
direct our schedule accordingly. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ENTERTAINS STUDENTS 


On Saturday, January 23, 1932, the staff of the State Department 
of Education held a meeting in Sacramento, at the request of the educa- 
tion department of the University of California, which was attended 
by a group of graduate students of the university. The purpose of the 
meeting was to acquaint the members of the group with the organi- 
zation, objectives, activities, and special problems of the Department 
of Edueation in order that the department may better serve these 
potential educators in their future activities in educational adminis- 
tration throughout the state. 

A syllabus was prepared for distribution containing descriptions 
of the purposes and functions of the Department of Education as a 
whole and of the particular functions and activities which are the 
responsibility of each of the divisions and offices in the department. 
Superintendent Kersey and other members of the staff of the State 
Department of Education presented in detail the organization of the 
department and the scope of the activities and functions of the several 
offices and divisions. 

Throughout the meeting, emphasis was placed on the fact that the 
work of each office and division is primarily concerned with the accom- 
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plishment of certain specific objectives and that the functions of each 
division are formulated with definite reference to a departmental pro- 
eram of activity. The procedures by which each division functions in 
terms of a departmental program were outlined. 

This meeting and others of the same type should prove of decided 
benefit to administrators and students of administration throughout the 
state in enabling them to gain a more complete understanding of the 
place of the department in public education in California. Should 
such meetings become a part of the regular program of the Department 
of Edueation, the mutual benefit to those in the field and to the staff 
of the state department would go far toward promoting a desirable 
type of cooperation in the interest of progress in public edueation in 
California. 
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Division of Textbooks and Publications 


Ivan R. WatTeRMAN, Chief 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
The following textbooks have been listed for use in California 
high schools since the publication of the February number of Cali- 
fornia Schools: 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


Prices 


Business English and Correspondence tiie Cai 


Johns, Business Letters; Functions, Principles, 
Composition, 1932 $1.12 $0.77 


Business Methods and Office Practice 
Gregg & SoRelle, Secretarial Studies, Revised 
1928 edition (with exercises) 


ENGLISH 


Selections of Prose and Poetry 
Coleman, Western Prose and Poetry, 1932 
Harpers 
Logie, Careers in the Making, 1931__--Harpers 


SCIENCE 
Physiology 
Kimber-Gray, Textbook of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, Eighth Revised Edition, 1931 
scsi ensboekesaseangs aeigiiataepepenitadabanesaidites tie: Maemillan 2.40 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Rugg, Changing Governments and Changing 
Cultures 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Department of Education Bulletin 
The following numbers of the Department of Education Bulletin 
have been issued to date: 


No. 1, January 1, 1932, Statistics of California Junior Colleges for 
the School year Ending June 30, 1931 
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No. 2, January 15, 1932, The Regulation of Pupil Transportation 
No. 3, Part I, February 1, 1932, Directory of California Secondary 


Schools 

No. 3, Part I], February 1, 1932, A Drill Book in English Struc- 
ture for Classes for Foreigners 

No. 4, Part I, February 15, 1932, Synopsis of Major School Pro- 
visions Relating to Public School Finance 

No. 4, Part I], February 15, 1932, Suggestions for Public Schools 
Week April 25 to 30, 1932 

No. 4, Part III, February 15, 1932, Legal Provisions and State 
Board of Education Regulations Governing Retirement of Teachers 


No. 5, March 1, 1932, Statistics of California City School Dis- 
tricts, 1928-1929 and 1929-1930. 


NOTE: The number of this bulletin has been changed since the February number 
of California Schools. 


School Code of California, 1931 

The 1931 School Code is now ready for distribution and is being 
mailed to all city, county, and district superintendents, school prin- 
cipals, and clerks of governing boards. 


Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
ANDREW P. Hiu, Chief 


THE SAFETY FACTOR IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOL SITES 


A new and more intense.interest in public safety makes it desir- 
able at this time to restate and reemphasize the safety factors involved 
in the selection of school sites. A school building situated close to a 
heavy traffic lane constitutes a perpetual hazard to the lives and limbs 
of pupils. 

In the first place, a school so located represents a constant danger 
to pupils at play on the school grounds. In the second place a school 
located on a heavy traffic lane and central to its population, means that 
one-half of the pupils are exposed to extreme danger by the necessity 
of crossing this arterial from two to four times daily. 

In addition to the dangers involved in locating a school on a main 
arterial, there are other undesirable considerations. Traffic noise and 
dust are educationally and hygienically detrimental. Furthermore, 
carages, filling stations, and other trade and industrial establishments 
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will gradually encroach upon the school. Such development near a 
school is most undesirable. 

The safest type of urban school site is one centrally located in an 
attendance pocket or area. The chief characteristics of such a pocket 
are that it be large enough so that when it has reached normal popula- 
tion saturation, it will supply enough children to make a school large 
enough for effective administration and economy. The boundaries of 
this pocket at least in part would be the heavy traffie lanes. These 
desirable school attendance areas can not be formed or even approxi- 
mated without the closest cooperation of the school authorities with 
city and regional planning bodies. 

These safety and educational factors in school site selection are 
nearly always in direct opposition to the dictates of community pride. 
The community wishes to show its school building to the best advantage 
and this nearly always means placing it near a main highway. 

In rural areas, transportation considerations often make it neces- 
sary to place a school near a highway. In such cases much of the 
danger can be obviated by setting the school back from the highway 
500 feet or more. 

Many schools now dangerously located can be made relatively safe 
by building underpasses below the -heavy traffic lanes, and by the 
erection of strong fences. 


The State Department of Edueation, through the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning, is equipped to prepare technical data and give 
advice to school trustees concerning the selection of sites that will be 
both safe and educationally useful. 
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Interpretations of School Law 


ALFRED E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 


Appellate Court Decisions 


DISTRICTS 

Injuries to Pupils—Liability for 

A school district is liable for injuries sustained by a pupil in a 
manual training class in operating an improperly guarded jointer 
when the pupil was permitted to operate the improperly guarded 
machine and the pupil had not been instructed in the operation thereof. 

(Henry etc. vs. Garden Grove Union High School District ete. 
68 C. A. D. 221, ._. Pae. ---.) 


Tenure 

When, more than three years following the illegal dismissal of 
a permanent teacher by the governing board of a school district, the 
teacher brings an action to compel his reinstatement and the trial 
court finds that the defendants’ objection that the cause of action is 
barred by the statute of limitations is not tenable, the finding of the 
trial court will not be set aside on appeal when the defendants appeal 
on the judgment roll alone. 

The so-called ‘£1931 Tenure Act’’ is constitutional. The classifica- 
tion of districts on the basis of average daily attendance and the grant- 
ing of tenure to teachers being made compulsory in districts having an 
average daily attendance of 850 or more after the required service has 
been rendered, while in other districts the granting of tenure to such 
teachers is made optional with the governing boards thereof, is not 
unlawfully discriminatory and therefore not contrary to the constitu- 
tion. 

When an appeal is taken as in the instant case, before the ‘61931 
‘Tenure Act’’ became effective (August 14, 1931) the plaintiff’s right 
to reinstatement could not be affected thereby. 

(Morris vs. Board of Education of the Pasadena School District 
et al. 68 C. A. D. 290, --- Pae. ---.) 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Bus Drivers DISTRICTS 
When a school district enters into a contract with a person to 
furnish transportation to pupils of the school district and the district 
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does not retain control of the means of carrying out the contract, thie 
person with whom the district contracts is an independent contractor 
and not an employee of the school district. (A. G. O. 7917, January 
25, 1932.) 


Buses 

School Code section 6.479 authorizes the use of the building fund 
of a school district to purchase a school bus. (A. G. O. 7900, January 
15, 1932.) 

TEACHERS 

Institute—Attendance at 

Under School Code sections 5.580—5.622, it is the duty of governing 
boards of school districts to permit their teachers to attend institutes 
which such teachers are by law required to attend. Should the mem- 
bers of a governing board of a school district refuse, by affirmative 
vote, to permit such teachers to attend such institutes or penalize or 
threaten to penalize such teachers for attending such institutes, the 
members are guilty of wilful misconduct in office and may be removed 
from office under the authority of Penal Code sections 758-777. 

Should a teacher refuse to attend institute which he is required by 
law to attend, he is subject to the provisions of School Code section 
5.650 et seq. and School Code section 5.381, which provide, respectively, 
for the dismissal of the teacher or the revocation of her teaching creden- 
tials. (A. G. O. 7920, January 25, 1932.) 


Salaries—Retirement 

A person after completing the required service may be granted 
a state teacher’s retirement salary and if reemployed in the public 
schools in a position which does not come within the State Teachers 
Retirement Law, many continue to draw the retirement salary while 
so employed. If such position is later brought within the State 
Teachers Retirement Law, the right to the retirement salary ceases 
and the person must, upon leaving such position, file a new application 
with the Public School Teachers Retirement Salary Fund Board, if he 
desires to again draw a state teacher’s retirement salary. ‘A. G. O. 
7889, January 9, 1932.) 


Orders—Approval of 


Orders on school district funds for the payment of teachers’ 


salaries may be drawn by the governing board of the school district. 
transmitted to the county superintendent of schools, approved by him 
and the county auditor, and returned to the governing board, all 
prior to the date upon which the teachers’ salaries become due in order 
to permit such salaries to be paid when due. 

The order drawn by the governing board should show on its face 
the date upon which the salaries are due. (A. G. O. 7922, January 


29, 1932. ) 
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Announcements 


CONVENTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The annual convention of the California Secondary School Prin- 
cipals will be held in Los Angeles, March 21-24, 1932. The plan of 
the convention combines general sessions, under the direction of com- 
petent leaders, devoted to the major problems of secondary education, 
and forum discussion groups which have as their purpose the utilization 
of directed discussion and group thinking for the analysis of the prob- 
lems pertinent to the major issues presented in the general sessions. 

The forum discussion groups are scheduled for the afternoons of 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. On Wednesday forenoon the con- 
vention will be divided into three forum discussion groups. 

The forum discussion groups are scheduled on the basis of particu- 
lar interest in the several levels of secondary education, while the 
Wednesday forum discussion groups will each provide opportunity for 
discussion of the same general problems relative to integration through- 
out the entire secondary school level. 


Tentative Program 


] ! 
Time Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 
| 
| 
A.M. General session General session | Forum discussion | General session 
V. Kersey Richard E. } groups Edwin Starbuck 
| Rutledge | 
| Walter E. 
Morgan 
Luncheon | Phi Delta Kappa 
Meetings | 
| 
P.M. | Forum Forum Forum Visiting 
| Junior high school | Junior high school | Junior high school Los Angeles 
| Junior-senior high | Junior-senior high ; Junior-senior high city schools 
school school school 
High school High school High school 
| Junior college Junior college Junior college 
|; Adult and con- Adult and con- Adult and con- 
| tinuation schools tinuation schools tinuation schools 
and classes and classes and classes 
; | 
Evening | College dinners Dinner meetings | Dinner meeting | 
| Reception | Evening high Association of | 
school | California 
Principals Secondary 
| | Association | School Prin- 
| Western Associa- cipals 


| tion of Colleges 

| and Secondary | 
| Schools | 
| | 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 

The period April 25-30, 1952, has been set aside as Public Schools 
Week. One of the functions of the public school administrator during 
this period is to offer facilities for acquainting the publie with the 
local and state systems of public schools. This offers an excellent 
opportunity to develop confidence on the part of the public in its 
schools, a confidence which is based upon an understanding of the 
objectives, techniques, and outcomes of our present system of education. 

The department has prepared Department of Education Bulletin, 
No. 4, Part II, Suggestions for Public Schools Week, April 25-30, 1932, 
which has been distributed. Additional copies may be had upon 
request. 


PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION AND STATE CONFERENCE 

The 1932 annual convention of the Pacific Arts Association and 
state conference on art called by the State Board of Edueation will 
be held in Los Angeles April 7—9, 1932. An excellent program has 
been prepared and an exhibit is to be placed in the Art Museum at 
Exposition Park. 

Teachers and supervisors of art in both elementary and secondary 
schools are invited to attend. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BUSINESS OFFICIALS ASSOCIATION 


The fifth annual convention of the Public Schools Business 
Officials Association of California will be held in Long Beach, March 
16-19, 1932. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL ESSAY CONTEST 


The George Washington Bicentennial Commission of California is 
sponsoring an essay contest which is open to students of all public, 
private, and parochial schools of the state. 

The principal of each high school in which pupils compete in this 
contest should select the best essay written by a pupil of the school and 
forward it to Superintendent Kersey, Chairman of the State Contest 
Committee, on or before April 1, 1932, the date on which the contest 
closes. The essay which is awarded first place in the state contest will 
be forwarded to Washington, D. C., to be judged in the national 
contest. 


Selection of subjects must be from the following: 


George Washington, the Farmer at Mount Vernon 
George Washington’s Spirit of Sportsmanship 
George Washington: Statesman and Soldier 
George Washington’s Sense of Duty 


Re 
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Washineton’s Balance of Character 

The Many-sidedness of George Washington 
George Washington, the Friend 
Washington’s Influence on Our Life Today 


Regulations to be observed by contestants in essay contest: 

Contestant must state in writing, ‘‘This essay is my original pro- 
duction and is not copied from any source except as indicated 
by quotation marks.”’ 

Essay must be written on one side of the paper only. If possible 
the essay should be typewritten. 

A sealed envelope firmly attached to each essay must contain the 
name, school, and home address of the student. This must be 
eountersigned by the teacher or principal of the school. 

Essay should be not less than 600 words in length, nor more than 
750 words. 


No essay will be returned. 


The United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission 
will award the official George Washington Commemorative Medal in 
silver to the student winning the state essay contest ; to the winner of 
second place, the official medal in bronze; and to the student in third 
place, a certificate of award. 

To the winner in the national essay contest the United States 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission will present the official 
George Washington Commemorative Medal in gold. 


BOOK REVIEW CONTEST 

The Oxford University Press, which specializes in books for boys 
and girls, is sponsoring a book review contest. The reviews must be 
written about any books chosen from those listed in the 1931-1932 
catalog of Oxford Books for Boys and Girls. The books may be 
secured from public libraries so that it will not be necessary to pur- 
chase them. 

Book reviews must not be longer than 150 words and must bear 
the title of the book at the beginning of the review, and the name, age, 
address, and school of the writer at the end of the review. All mate- 
rial must be submitted before May 1, 1932, to Oxford University Press, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Two sets of prizes are offered: one set for boys and girls from six 
to ten years of age and another set for boys and girls from eleven to 
sixteen years of age. For each set of awards, there is a first prize of 
$15.00. a second prize of $10.00, and a third prize of $5.00. In addition 
to the cash prizes, ten persons in each group will be selected for hon- 
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erable mention. Each person receiving honorable mention may choose 
a book prize from the catalog list of the concern offering the prize. 
Prize awards will be announced not later than July 1, 1932. 

Each contestant may submit as many reviews as he wishes. 

The final judges will be May Lamberton Becker, editor of Sy. 
Nicholas, and Helen Ferris, editor of the Junior Literary Guild. 


INLAND EMPIRE CONFERENCE ON ADULT EDUCATION 


The Inland Empire Education Association which draws its mem- 
bership from Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington, will hold an 
Institute of Adult Education in Spokane, Washington, April 6-8, 1932. 
The institute will consider the several aspects of the adult education 
movement, its agencies, methods, purposes, instruments, and trends, 
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For Your Information 


REVIEWS 


Bari, VALESKA (Editor), The Course of Empire, New York: 
Coward-MecCann, 1931 

California History and Romance is an aspect of instructional 
responsibility and interest which is accepted with enthusiasm by 
teachers and pupils alike. When interesting new materials are avail- 
able they are accepted with enthusiam and at once find place for 
study and reference according to their merit. 

The Course of Empire presents the story of men and their experi- 
ences during the gold days of California. <A series of sections in the 
book treat in interesting style the related phases of life; all of which 
make the period one of the most important in the development of the 
pioneer West. The book tells of the vigor, the adventure, the life and 
the outcomes both moral and ecivie of these days. Old photographs 
enhance the value of the book. 


CLoup, Roy W., On the Trails of Yesterday, San Francisco: 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 1931 

This book presents a series of intimate chapters written in a 
friendly attractive style characteristically genial and bearing the per- 
sonality of the author. The materials in the book are such that its 
range of appeal would be from the fifth grade through the junior 
high school period. 

Excellent illustrations by Ray Bethers give realism to the book. 
Mr. Cloud’s long experience with school children and their interests, 
together with his experience as a teacher, principal, and superinten- 
dent in California, has been made evident in the book. Its vocabulary, 
style and appeal to interest mark it as one of the most fascinating 
little books yet written about California. 


RADIO 


The American School of the Air, broadcasting an educational 
program over the Columbia Broadcasting System, presents the fol- 
lowing programs for March, 1932, from 2.30 to 3 p.m., eastern stand- 
ard time, on the dates indicated : 


March 1. Scandinavia, the Land of the Vikings (geography and music) for upper 
grades and high school. 
2. Beowulf (literature drama) for grades five and six. 
3. The Rey Mozart (intermediate music) for grades five and six. ‘‘The Story 
of ater” (elementary science) for grades five and six. 
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March 4. The Fishing Industry (vocational guidance) for high school. Henry O’ Malley, 
Director, United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
7. Charlemagne (history drama) for upper grades and high school. 
Music of Scandinavia and Finland (geography and music) for upper grades 
and high school. 
“The Northeaster” (art appreciation) for junior and senior high school. Henry 
Turner Bailey. 
Rhythm Instruments (primary music). ‘“‘East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon”’ (children’s play). 
Library Work (vocational guidance) for high school. Alice Hazeltine, Colum. 
ia University. 
Alfred the Great (history drama) for upper grades and high school. 
Peer Gynt (geography and music) for upper grades and high school (orchestra), 
Lorna Doone (literature drama) for grades five and six. 
The Woodwinds and Strings (intermediate music) for grades five and six. 
“Nature’s Beautiful Workshop”’ (elementary science) for grades five and six. 
Education (vocational guidance) for high school. Commissioner Cooper, United 
States Office of Education, and Agnes Winn, National Education Association. 
Eric the Red (history drama) for upper grades and high school. 


Italy, Home of Art and Song (geography and music) for upper grades and 
high school. Huger Elliott, Educational Director, Metropolitan Museum of 


Art. 

“What is Poetry?’ (literature appreciation) for grades five and six. Edwin 
Markham. 

—. Elves, and Giants (primary music). ‘‘Rumpelstilzken’’ (children's 
play). 

Marco Polo (history drama) for upper grades and high school. 

Italian Music (geography and music) for upper grades and high school. 

Harisarman, an East Indian Tale (literature) for grades five and six. 

The eo and Brass Instruments (intermediate music) for grades five 
and six. 

Costume Designing (vocational guidance) for high school. Emil A. Hartman, 
New York School of Design. 

Albrecht Durer (history drama) for upper grades and high school. 

— : Great Britain (geography and music) for upper grades and high 
school. 

“Church at Old Lyme” (art appreciation) for junior and senior high school. 
Henry Turner Bailey. 

Hansel and Gretel (primary music and children’s play). 

Government Employment for the Technically Trained (vocational guidance) for 
high school. Dr. George K. Burgess, Director of the United States Bureau 


of Standards. 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM ON THE PARIS PACT 
The National Student Forum on the Paris Paet, engaged in a 
campaign to encourage the study of the pact in all high schools of the 
United States, furnishes the following ealendar of essay writing con- 
test : 


1. The best paper produced in the school may be selected any time 
before Mareh 1, 1932. 

2. Papers receiving the school award may be presented to the State 
Committee in competition for the state award any time before March 
15, 1932. 


3. Papers receiving the state award should be presented to the 
National Committee before April 15, 1932. 

4. Announcement of the winner of the national award will be 
made as soon as possible after May 1, 1932. 

». ‘Special service’” awards may be made to students in local 
schools any time during the school year. 


alley, 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATION 

The American High School Journal began publication in January 
1932 and will be issued monthly during eight months of the regular 
school year. The journal will be devoted to the publication of original 
literary works of junior and senior high school students throughout 
the United States and its primary object is to discover and encourage 
the ereative abilities of secondary school students. Another objective 
is the initiation of a college scholarship loan fund for worthy high 
school graduates. 

Materials for publication may include articles of scientific, geo- 
graphic, biographic, historic, literary, and fine arts content. Pictures 
of national interest may be submitted for publication in a special 
edition. 

For further information concerning this magazine, write Ralph 
Boyer, editor and publisher, American High School Journal, 701 
19th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PLANS FOR AN INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ART EXHIBIT 

Evan F. Lovett, Executive Director of the World Fellowship 
Congress, Hearst Building, San Francisco, in an effort to bring the 
youth of the secondary schools throughout the world to a better and 
more appreciative understanding of their responsibility and importance 
as it relates to world problems, has under consideration four projects, 
the first of which is approaching maturity. This project is Mr. 
Lovett’s plan for international student art exhibits which would bring 
together for jury awards the most outstanding specimens of student 
art work from high schools in the United States and abroad. The 
honor-awarded work would then be grouped into a series of exhibits of 
originals and reproductions to be shown in all cities contributing art 
work to the international exhibit. The plan for the international 
exhibits has for its fundamental purpose the welding of friendships 
between the youth of all nations. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY PICTURES 

In response to frequent requests for material, the National 
Geographic Society has just made available its entire series of six 
pictorial geography sets. These sets printed on 9 by 11-inch loose- 
leaf sheets consist of 288 photographs of world geography accom- 
panied by 288 explanatory narratives. The society offers these sets, 
as it does its geographic news bulletins, as a part of its educational 
service to schools. These materials may be had from the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
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Significant Facts Concerning 
California Schools 


COMPARISON OF COUNTY AND STATE SCHOOL FUNDS, AND 
OF SOURCES OF SCHOOL DISTRICT RECEIPTS' 


In the tabulations which follow are presented statistics for the 
several counties of the state showing the comparative contribution 
made by the state and by the several counties for the support of ele- 
mentary schools and high schools during the school year 1930-1931. 
In addition, there is presented an analysis by counties of the percentage 
of elementary and high school district receipts derived from each source 
during the school year 1929-1930. 

The purpose of this presentation is to make available the actual 
facts relating to the present contributions made by the counties for 
public schools as compared with the requirements of the Constitution 
and School Code, and to present similar factual data showing the 
actual distribution of the burden of providing funds for the support 
of the publie schools. 


Statutory Requirements 

Pursuant to constitutional mandate, the School Code requires 
the levy in each county of tax rates for the support of public 
schools such as will provide for elementary schools an amount at least 
equal to the apportionment received during the school year from the 
state and not less than $30.00 for each unit of average daily attendance 
in the elementary schools of the county during the preceding school 
year; and such rates as will provide for high schools an amount at 
least equal to twice the amount of the state apportionment for high 
schools and not less than $60.00 for each unit of average daily attend- 
ance in the high schools of the county during the preceding school year. 
In actual practice, the county boards of supervisors and county superin- 
tendents of schools have utilized the county taxes for elementary and 
high schools as equalization taxes. They have levied considerably more 
than the amounts required to be levied thus spreading the burden of 
the support of schools, at least in part, over the entire wealth of the 
county with the result that the total burden of the local taxes for 
schools has been considerably reduced in those districts least capable 
of providing school support. 


1 Prepared by the Division of Research and Statistics. 
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County Tax Equalization 

In Tables Nos. 1 and 2 are presented the data which show the 
required amount of county taxes for elementary schools and high schools 
as compared with the amounts actually provided by the several counties 
for these purposes. In Table No. 1, it is shown that 57 of the 58 
counties of the state actually provided more money than was required 
by county taxation for elementary schools. In some of these counties, 
the additional amounts provided are comparatively small, the excess 
probably resulting from the fact that tax delinquencies were less than 
anticipated. In by far the majority of the cases, however, the amounts 
provided are substantially greater than required, thus evideneing the 
fact that county officials have conscientiously utilized the county tax 
for elementary schools as an equalization tax. The total amount 
provided for elementary schools in excess of the minimum requirements 
of the state law during the past school year was $4,392,212.06. 

In Table No. 2, similar data are presented relative to county high 
school tax. Thirty-nine of the fifty-eight counties provided amounts 
which were greater than the minimum requirement of the state law 
while seventeen provided amounts which were less than required by law. 
In a number of the counties, the excess amount provided and in other 
counties the deficit in the county high school funds undoubtedly were 
the result either of overestimation or underestimation of tax delin- 
quencies. In most of the cases in which excess amounts were provided, 
however, the additional amounts are so great as to indicate that a 
conscientious endeavor has been made to utilize the county high 
school tax as an equalization tax. In the few instanees in which the 
amounts provided were considerably less than required, it is apparent 
that no attempt was made to follow the constitutional and statutory 
requirements or that tax delinquencies were extraordinarily great. The 
total excess amount provided by county high school tax in addition 
to the amount required to be levied during the past school year was 
$1,029,076.35. 

The total excess amount provided by county taxes for elementary 
schools and high schools over and above the minimum requirement of 
the state law was $5,421,288.41. For the state as a whole, the average 
amount required to be raised by county taxes for each pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in the elementary schools was $30.99, while the 
actual amount provided was $37.61 per pupil, an excess of $6.62 per 
pupil. The minimum amount required to be raised by county high 
school taxes was $63.01 per pupil in average daily attendance while 
the actual amount raised was $67.24, an excess of $4.23 per pupil. 
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Distribution of School Support 

It is evident that recognition has been given by the people of the 
state to the necessity for providing through county taxation some 
equalization of the burden of school support as between the several 
school districts within each county. Continued recognition of this fact 
is essential in view of the actual distribution of the burden of schoo! 
support. In Tables Nos. 3 and 4+ are presented data showing the per- 
centage of net receipts of elementary school and high school districts 
derived from each source during the school year 1929-1930. Similar 
tabulations have not as yet been computed for the individual counties 
of the state for the school year 1930-1931, although state totals have 
been computed on the basis of preliminary tabulations. 

In Table No. 3, it is shown that during the school year 1929-1930 
a total of 53.4 per cent of the net receipts (excluding only moneys 
transferred from one school district to another) of all elementary school 
districts of the state was derived from district sources; 25.6 per cent 
from county apportionments ; 20.7 per cent from state apportionments; 
and 0.3 per cent from the United States. The range in the percentage 
of elementary school district receipts derived from district taxation 
was from 25.6 per cent in El Dorado County to 74.2 per cent in Del 
Norte County. The range in the county contribution was from 0 per 
cent in Alpine County to 36.4 per cent in Nevada County. The state 
contribution for elementary schools ranged from 8.9 per cent in Del 
Norte County to 36.5 per cent in El Dorado and Nevada counties. The 
contribution of the United States government ranged from 0 per cent 
in a considerable number of the counties to 57.4 per cent of the total 
district receipts of Alpine County. 

In Table No. 4, similar data are eiven concerning high school 
district receipts. For the state as a whole, the high school districts 
were required to provide 74.3 per cent of the total net receipts of the 
high school districts; the counties, 17.6 per cent; the state, 7.9 per cent; 
and the United States, 0.2 per cent. The district contribution ranged 
from 0 per cent in Mono County to 83.4 per cent in Ventura County; 
the county contribution, from 11.4 per cent in Ventura County to 
82.7 per cent in Mono County; the state contribution, from 5.1 per 
cent in Ventura County to 35.4 per cent in Sierra County; while the 
United States contributed no funds at all in a large number of the 
counties and as high as 1.5 per cent of the total district receipts in 


Tehama County. 


Burden on Common Property 
State contributions to the school districts are comprised almost 
exclusively of taxes levied on public utilities and corporations. County 
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and district funds for schools are derived from taxes levied upon local 
nonoperative real and personal property. Thus the burden of county 
and district taxes constitutes the combined total local burden for the 
support of the schools. For the state as a whole for 1929-1930, the 
combined total of county and district taxes for schools amounted to 
79 per cent of the total, the state contribution being 20.7 per cent and 
the federal contribution 0.3 per cent. Thus, real and personal prop- 
erty are required to contribute practically four-fifths of the total 
moneys made available for elementary schools during the school year 
1929-1930. The combined total of county and district taxes for high 
schools constituted 91.9 per cent of the total high school funds, the 
state contributing 7.9 per cent and the United States, 0.2 per cent. 
Thus, owners of local, real, and personal property were required to pay 
in excess of nine-tenths of the total cost of high schools during the 
vear. 

It appears to be evident from the facts cited that the major 
burden for the support of elementary and high schools rests upon 
real and personal property, owners of such property being required to 
contribute four-fifths of all elementary school funds and nine-tenths 
of all high school funds. When this fact is considered together with 
the fact that local, real, and personal property constitute but 28 per 
cent of the total earned income in the state, it would appear equally 
evident that some readjustment of tax burdens for the support of 
schools is imperative, and that local, real, and personal property must 
be relieved of part of the strangling burden which it now bears. 


Implications for Consideration in Proposals for Constitutional 
Amendments 

The facts above cited indicate clearly that in any proposal for 
amendment to Section 6 of Article 9 of the State Constitution, full 
consideration must be given to the necessity for providing for some 
transfer to the state of a part of the present local burden for the 
support of schools and also the necessity for retaining in the constitu- 
tion some requirement for the continued levying of county taxes in 
order that the burdens now imposed upon school districts to some extent 


be equalized. 
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TABLE No. 1 
State and Rooney ea for Diccstottensonicd Sahaate, 1930-1931 


Actual receipts 
from county 
elementary 
school tax! 


Average Amount | Minimum 
, — State | required of | amount required 
Counties | attendance | #Pportionment county at | to be raised by 
| "1929-1930 1930-1931 ~ e — jcounty elementary 

ons school tax 


| 
$1,585,380 | $1,585,380 00 $1,587,000 20 
630 | 2,222 22 7,814 15 
27, 120 | 38,393 78 | 42) 362 19 
139, 620 | 154,486 2 171,023 66 
22,920 | 37,178 44,971 92 


¢ 
} ~ 

Ee 52,846 | $1,507,951 03 | 
| 21 222 22 | 

904 | 38 '393 78 | 

4,654 154,486 28 | 

764 37,178 48 | 

| 


Colusa - re et he ea 1,280 | 5,306 60 | 38,400 | 46,306 64,068 50 


Contra Costa 10 331,650 | 331,880 471,102 59 

Del Norte. .......____- al 65: 46 19,590 22.000 46 46,917 24 

lorado=......_------------ 2. 73 | 86 29,190 | 49,517 86 52,792 02 

Fresno - a ie 23,36 716,625 12 | 700,830 | 716,625 12 | 730,423 93 
| 


65,785 92 | 52,680 | 65,785 69,099 10 
202,565 02 166,830 202,565 219,557 37 
260,022 90 257,850 260,022 244,531 83 

35,834 30 25,950 35,834 36,764 52 
412,496 48 | 397,920 412,496 677,396 94 


7 Peat 139,246 70 133,050 | 139,246 | 146,554 98 

SE ee oe ee ee | 3 | 37,635 16 27,390 37,635 16 | 41,022 64 
Lassen _ 3 | 759 | 64,137 38 52,770 | | 64,137 81,621 00 
Los Angeles ae | 24% | 6,948,332 87 7,289,820 | 7,289,820 9,807,990 24 
Madera a 3,12 108,140 96 93,840 | 108,140 96 113,125 27 


Marin-___- : ; | 3,82 123,368 40 ) 123,368 40 124,595 14 
Mariposa oe _ ¢ 21, 21,534 31,070 82 
Mendocino......_______-- 3, 706 5 139,706 143,941 76 
Neceee van 33 ye 200,536 7 ¢ 200,536 211,671 
32,070 46,121 60,311 


co NERC ey tees 3,63C 7,704 23 16,373 12 
Monterey 3,276 219,¢ 188,280 219,380 3: 265,497 07 
Napa --_-- Se yn) ee 65,850 80,198 89,755 
Y 76 36,540 49,788 76 51,928 


Nevada___- EEE ae Se 
Orange. ___-- Ed Sam 501, 653 36 518,940 518,940 709,774 


Placer___- eee 3, 123,298 109,410 123,298 128, 214 
j y 24,180 ‘ y 
Riverside __-____- Ree pg 
Sacramento _- eae | 3,525 95,750 : 
{a eee ers 68: 63,129 2 | 50,460 63,129 70,441 3 
San Bernardino Bees 8,037 527,708 541,110 541,110 561,128 
San Diego soem —- 23, 709,675 ¢ 705,840 709,675 759,923 35 
San Franceisco__--_- eens 7,7 384,971 1: 1,432,980 1,432,980 1,473,153 
San Joaquin - PS eee 3,8: 413,647 4: 414,930 414,930 459,119 
San Luis Obispo. -.--..-.-------- 3,696 138,410 7: 110,880 | 138,410 7: 150,891 


San Mateo_- cane 9,661 | 282,939 02 | 289,830 325,041 : 
Santa Barbara 2 7,593 233,551 760 | 233,551 433,793 85 
Santa Clara_______ : | 725 | 558,293 02 561,750 | 561,750 620,396 
Sante Crus..._.........- : 36 144,210 31,070 | 144,210 5 147,799 5: 
Shasta __ Ss 3 | 91,751 66 | 54,390 | 91,751 66 100,556 3: 


11,359 76 | 8,040 11,359 7 

136,620 78 | 108,870 136,620 7. 

Solano_ - 143,524 16 | 134,640 | 143,524 

NS eee aoe 275,406 56 | 234,240 275,406 

Stanislaus - : 8,867 268,143 § 266,010 268,143 | 272, 186 


Sierra 
Siskiyou___-- 


Sutter... Pee ee 2,078 | 69,493 96 | 62,340 69,493 72,127 2 
ME se ae ‘91: 74,679 66 | 57,390 | 74,679 66 75,914 65 
Trinity __- eee ee 306 19,980 92 | 9,180 19,980 92 | 23,113 1S 
Tulare. __. hat E SS 3,05 409,589 56 | 391,740 | 409.589 56 441,461 38 
Tuolumne. __- 46,842 37,410 | 46,842 54 | 47,690 
Ventura. __ Nee. 2 247,413 62 247,230 | 247,413. 62 | 375,433 | 
Yolo. ae vat 3.013 | 98,875 66 | 90,390 98,875 (ii 

Yuba. - 350 | 52,657 40,500 | 52,657 00 

Totals... 660,671 | $19,964,492 08 | $19,820,130 | $20,473,736 13 | 


} 


1 Includes total receipts accruing to unapportioned county elementary school funds, 1930-31. 
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TABLE No. 1—Continued 


State and County Apportionments for Elementary Schools, 1930—1931 


Counties 


Contra Costa 
i a eee 
El Dorado__- VAS rane es = 


Fresno 


Glenn-..=-. 
Humboldt _ - 
Imperial 
Inyo 


Kern 


ol ao 

St ea ee 2 

Lassen Nhe ie sant oat ee ane 
CREDO OS ene eterna 
Madera _ - 


Marin 
Mariposa 
Mendocino 


a 
Plumas. -_-- 
Riverside_- 
Sacramento-- 

San Benito 


San Bernardino. -.__---- 

San Diego Ss 

San Francisco. ---- ---- 

RAN MORMON ok Soo 2S wh oe oe eee 
San Luis Obispo----- -------- 


San Mateo... ..---- 
Santa Barbara 

Santa Cle 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta _ - 


Sonoma. 
Stanislaus _ - 


Sutter. ___- 
Tehama. _-_- 
Trinity. ____ 
Tulare__ 
Tuolumne__-_ 


GMMR IAI. fo ea eee 


Excess or deficit in amount pro- 
vided by county elementary school 
tax as compared with 
minimum requirement 


7,793 44 


17,761 90 
139,222 49 
24,916 78 

3,274 16 
13,798 81 


3,313 18 
16,992 35 
930 22, 

264,900 46 

7,308 28 
3,387 48 
17,483 62 

2,518,170 24 

4,984 31 


1,226 
9,535 
4,235 
11,135 
14,189 


2,140 
190,834 5 


4,915 41 
8,551 27 


7,312 04 


20,018 80 
50,248 15 
40,173 00 
44,189 04 
12,480 32 


35,211 39 
200,242 41 
58,646 16 
3,588 95 
8,804 69 


326 16 
9,583 95 
9,284 31 
21,005 53 
4,042 15 


2,633 32 

1,234 99 

3,132 27 

31,871 82 
847 86 


| 
128,019 72 |-- 
16,299 15 
7,573 83 


State 
apportion- 
ment per 

unit of 


Minimum 
amount 
required 

by county 

ta: 


x 
per unit of 
A.D.A. 


Actual 
amount 
provided 
by county 
tax per unit 
of A.D.A. 


$30 00 


$30 03 
372 10 


55 46 


43 60 


$4,392,212 06 $15,691 07 


$30 22 


$37 61 
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TABLE No. 2 
State and County Apportionments for High Schools, 1930-31 


Counties 


Calaveras 


Colusa. __ - 
Contra Costa_- 
Del Norte____- 
E! Dorado. 
Fresno. - - - _- 


Glenn. 
Humboldt - - 
Tmperial__ 
Inyo_____- 
Kern__-- 


Kings - _- 
Lake_- 
Lassen _- 


Los Angeles oe 


Madera. 


Marin_. 
Mari 
Mendocino 
Me 
Modoc ___- 


Mono_-____-- 
Monterey - 


Riverside 
Sacramento- - 
San Benito__- 


San Bernardino 


San Diego. .......- 


San Francisco. - 
San Joaquin 


San Luis Obispo___- 


San Mateo _ _- 
Santa Barbara__. 
Santa Clara 


Average 
daily 
attendance 


Santa Cruz__--__-- 


Shasta 


Sierra _- 
Siskiyou _- 


Stanislaus. _.......- 


Sutter____- 
Tehama__-_ 
Trinity 
Tulare... _- 
Tuolumne 


Ventura. __- 
Yolo-- 


Mbe Si. ososceece 


Totals_- 


"298,988 


State 
apportion- 
ment, 
1930-31 


$602,455 00 


14,238 40 


Amount 
required of 
county at twice | 
the amount of 
state 
‘ecient 


$1,204,910 00 


57,271 20 | 


10,624 80 


23,532 80 | 
116,922 80 | 
6,794 60 | 


8,920 80 
254,590 00 


22,641 60 
58,552 00 
61,202 40 
15,099 20 
126,442 40 


37,806 40 
19,592 80 
23,621 60 
536,643 13 
25,376 80 


47,048 80 
4,332 80 
48,091 20 
54,683 20 
13,196 80 


248 00 
60,978 40 
27,872 80 
16,848 00 

162,998 00 


35,464 00 


10,989 60 | 


108,833 60 
148,201 13 
18,284 80 


161,164 00 
231,914 00 
488,665 40 
124,448 00 
46,081 60 


98,942 40 
76,856 93 
187,798 40 
49,672 00 
22,632 80 


8,088 00 
48,321 60 
56,106 40 
87,713 60 


| 


95,180 80 | 
26,520 80 | 


23,222 40 

3,787 20 
123,504 00 
14,704 00 


78,871 20° 


32,042 40 
18,407 20 


114,542 40 
21,249 60 


| 
28,476 80 : 
47,065 60 | 


17, 841 60 | 
509,180 00 | 


45,283 20 


252, 884 80 


75,612 80 
39,185 60 
47,243 20 
5,073,286 26 
50,753 60 


94,097 60 


26,393 60 


496 00 
121,956 80 
55,745 60 
33,696 00 
325,996 00 


70,928 00 
21,979 20 
217,667 20 
296,402 26 
36,569 60 


322,328 00 
463,828 00 
977,330 80 
248,896 00 
92,163 20 


197,884 80 
153,713 86 
375,596 80 
99,344 00 
45,265 60 


16,176 00 | 
96,643 20 | 
112,212 80 | 
175,427 20 | 
190,361 60 


53,041 60 
46,444 80 

7,574 40 
247,008 00 
29,408 00 


157,742 40 
64,084 80 
36,814 40 


per unit of 


$1,291,200 00 | 


& 


2 2382 


ao 
no 
a> 
~S 
SSssoss 


© 

SS 

ou 

® > 
= 


332 


S8ss 


20/340 00 


Minimum 
amount 
required to 
be raised by 
county high 
school tax 


; $1,291,200 00 


28,476 80 
114,542 40 
21,249 60 


47,065 60 
233,845 60 
13,589 20 
17,841 60 
509,180 00 


45,283 20 
117,104 00 
122,404 80 
30,198 40 
252,884 80 


75,612 80 
39,185 60 
47,243 20 
5,496,300 00 
50,753 60 


94,097 60 


325, 996 00 


70,928 00 
21,979 20 
217,667 20 
311,340 00 
36,569 60 


322,328 00 
471,300 00 
1,099,980 00 
248,896 00 
92,163 20 


197,884 80 
153,713 86 
378,480 00 
99,344 00 
45,265 60 


16,176 00 
96,643 20 
112,212 80 
175,427 20 
190,361 60 


53,041 60 
46,444 80 

7,574 40 
247,008 00 
29,408 00 


157,742 40 
64,084 80 
36,814 40 


Actual receipts 
from county 
high 
school tax! 


$1,291,743 62 
29,168 63 
117,126 65 
22,356 64 


46,820 03 
255,504 89 
52,645 26 
62,726 33 
499,502 21 


47,079 52 
113,511 28 
107,341 28 
29,814 15 
266,511 44 


86,540 70 


5,487,806 06 
45,403 50 


150,108 08 
33,164 96 
97,833 31 
114,772 14 
25,616 91 


384 78 
120,895 84 
57,105 70 
34,152 82 
440,807 13 


116,354 72 
21,979 20 
218,722 69 
543,942 03 
123,873 97 


322,272 51 
525,506 55 
1,093,540 82 
276,476 39 
97,566 27 


231,964 93 
164,931 87 
392,015 53 
108,888 48 
48,082 24 


188,980 32 
61,477 62 


30,112 02 


209,980 27 
85,696 15 
54,261 92 


$6,885,044 99 


$13,770,089 98 


$13,739,280 00 


$14,427,439 86 


$15,397,547 06 


1 Includes total receipts accruing to unapportioned county high school funds, 1930-31. 
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TABLE No. 2—Continued 


State and County Apportionments for High Schools, 1930-31 


| 


Excess or deficit in amount + 
provided by county high school State yanoonry — 
: tax as compared. with apportion- required by provided 
Counties minimum required rap county tax | by county 
—| FA D.A per unit tax per unit 
oe | OF ADA. of A.D.A. 


Deficit 


Alameda eres $28 00 $60 00 


Alpine wen ; < _ = . pian aps oy ak peal Pace 2 . 
Amador ; See a 691 83 |_- 46 23 
Butte : ne es eae yi. 1. 7 eee 33 32 


Hige Wee --.-.-2.223: 42 33 


Ce ae ae eee er eT Wee eee 48 42 
; 21,659 29 |_- Soe 33 78 

39,056 06 |_- 38 39 
44,884 73 |___- 32 92 
Sie 32 64 


Calaveras... ------ 


SAC)? ee ee 41 77 
34 14 


"13,626 64 
10,927 90 


Madera. .....--- 


56,010 48 
are 24,529 36 
Bee rete erie ante 1,650 91 
| OS ah acer s Sect aoe eree 5,405 74 
Meme =22-.-==-=-- : 


Mono. - -- - ‘ 
: ~ 1,360 10° 
Nev: 456 82 
Orange ___- ee oe 114,811 13 


Placer. __- ir Bay a arp A a See 45,426 72 
Plumas es Se a eee ae 
Riverside Ea eens 1,055 49 
PION NE 0r  e or ec e  I 232,602 03 
San Benito E 87,304 37 
San Bernardino- - - - - : Soe 55 49 
San Diego. _---- SE eens 54,206 55 

San Francisco: ._-....-...-.---------|-------=--.----- 
San Joaquin - - ------ . 27,580 39 
San Luis Obispo------- eee 5,403 07 


SEE LTE LOE 34,080 13 
13,535 53 
9.544 48 
2'816 64 


6,439 18 


RNG aaa oe Seen es 
Siskiyou -_._-- 


8,436 02 
"12,315 60 
18,575 45 
704 02 


igen | aa 
«1 sued lO Reiter Sete a 1 i 
~.. Bt hae Gell eN os open yee See 17,447 52 


RAEN 5 2 aces ee 


$1,029,076 35 $58,969 15 $30 07 $63 01 
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TABLE No. 3 


Percentage of Elementary School District Net Receipts Derived from Each Source, 
1929-30 


Percentage of receipts derived from 


i] { oe ee 

, : | Percentage 

Sounties | oa erent ae derived 
District County | State =| United from taxes 
sources! 


| 
| apportion- | apportion- | Brace: 
ment | ment States | levied upon 
| 


“common 
| property’? 
Alameda -_. 77.4 
Alpine_- 

Amador 
Butte____- ae 
amweres.- = ..-0<-s 


wo000 © | 
| 
ete tt 


SS SE ee 
Contra Costa _ ___- 

Del Norte_- 

El Dorado... -------- 
WINS eee wm 


7) q > 1 « = SS { 
—Pww00 Mot | 
in~ 1 
© W700 20 co 


Glenn___- 

Humboldt 
Imperial_____- 
iInyo....... ee 
Le 


1 
SOQ 


PIO 
NWDOWR OMNoen 
to0o! 

' 


CS 
Lake_...--_--- ae 
SS eee 
Los Angeles_____ 
Madera - - _- - - 


aS 


SS Simin oa 
Ee 24300 wom 
Rens 

CSAS Ce 
oonc~ 


Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced a elie 
Modoc----- -- 


2 QO OO 
—oIS 


WO hos 


ID 
bow or 
— 


Mono---- 
Monterey ____- 


toe 
' OF Oo C0: SBD aD oww 


NIWwWwwo 
Go mm oe RD 
mM wrotots 
ID OCD 58 
ORONO BORes 


— 


Riverside. -_--------- 
Sacramento--- cae 
San Benito. - -.--.----- a 


| CGONS CS: OS a 
WON MMI ee 


1 
wetter - 


bbe i: 
Dmcownr 


San Bernardino- - - -- = 

Sandee... -.-..----- 

CS ee ee eee : 
So ee eee 
San Luis Obispo--_---- ; 


a 
RDO b 
en) 
We D> i 


San Mateo. -__- z 

Santa Barbara _-__- 

Santa Clara 

SSS 
“yh ae ee 


> — OO 


CIrororno tse 


Sierra__ Sey a a eee ae 
RIN Se eh oe eh oe owns 
I sonra cd te inca eee 
MRIS cen tee ee cre ase ciG nice 
Stanislaus. ........-.-- ; 


WN RAS R WoEow 
02 G0 02 + 
SuNS~w.o HS 
0 Samo 


aS ee 
Tehama__ 
Trinity_.__- 
Tulare -_- Sains 
Tuolumne. -_------ 


a 
Ss 


ocr 100 

erie © a0 bo 

“100 Ooao~-l 
1 


Ventura _- J 
Uses See aoe nee 
| Ee Sepa eee ener 


ews 


| ieee ae Se Ee 


1 Includes receipts from district taxation, prior-year balances, and miscellaneous sources. 
? Includes receipts from county apportionments and school district taxes. 
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TABLE No. 4 
Percentage of High School District Net Receipts Derived from Each Source, 1929-30 


| Percentage of receipts derived from 


Percentage 
derived 
from taxes 
levied upon 
“common 
property’? 


Counties County State 


apportion- | apportion- 
ment ment 


District 
sources! 


Sw 


ne ee ee Sweninek uae 


Colusa 


MIRON RUDD O BOHM D+ 


— hee 


OS 


Marin ees Se es 
SE SSS rea oa eee eee 
Mendocino. - -__-- 

Merced a 

Modoe 


wm. 
00 00 men 
www m wyennw o 


NIDA or 
NWwaAIe SO 
Nore OOD 
ee a) 
coo S SSSoHS © 


2 
2 
4 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


_ 


Mono.- 
Monterey - - - 


noe 
os 
orn 


— ee OO 
GO bo OO HO 
— 
NK AIWwWod NNWOCHLT CGWODRHD SHARD WONKHD OHO! 


NPWNOS WHO R QOwa BR © 


peeramento- =. -..+-=--...- eS ee ee P 
San Benito 


MOAN CO AAI ee 
ms pt be 


—_ 


San Joaquin. .------ yn ee 
San Luis Obispo 


mMOwWm~ MORON PRwon BODO PBMOeD 


Noho bo “Ik toe 


m= > QO bo Go NNOWwe Aowonrt 


2 OS ee ae eee Ap eet s 
Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

SA PE REE a A ee 
Shasta 


MMH WOW RADE BPR oO 


essoss sesss ses! 


Grorworpo to 
NON bo 
i 


a SBNISOKHS ONWWDH HBOMSD WWOrtd 


oO 
WOWDR NOUR SWWRR NONMND WARE 


—ee 
OO im 


’ “Tm DO WnIon1 
a ono Ek) wnNoOnw ANDROS 


Ndonsdo nw Noh 


fat beh toad pdb 
POCO WEN 


© QO GO GO G0 CO ReOVRee waeowwwo Q@G0c O00 GOCOdDwm OO OH 8I1000 9 


CO eo UOIoe Ow VII Ss 
©) Dae 
Qo 90 
AN 
> 00 


— 
noe or 


whore 
AIS 


. =e = 
ba | 


— 
~I 
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' Includes receipts from district taxation, prior-year balances, and miscellaneous sources, 
? Includes receipts from county apportionments and school district taxes, 
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